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A SYSTEM CF REFINED SCCRING SYMBCLS 


Bruno Klopfer, Ph. D. - Sadie Sender, M. A. 


INTACDUCTICN: A common 2orschach language is a prerequisite for 
systematic research which shall be quantitative as well as qualitative. 

Such a language, i.e., a complete refined scoring system has emerged from 
the experimental work of six research groups in New York City. 


This scoring system is herewith presented to the members of the 
Exchange with the proposal for its acceptance and use for a sufficiently 
long time to enable them to discover its possibilities and limitations. 


SCCRING SYSTEM: 


The following are the proposed scoring symbols: 


- Criginal 


W- Thole M - Movement H - Human 
D - First grade motets 7M - Form tending to- Hd - Human detail 
ad - Second " ward movement A + Animal 
add - Third " ® **m — Minor movement Ad - Animal detnil 
S = White space **K - Chiaroscuro A obj-- Animal object 
F - Form At - Anatomy 
**c - Texture N - Nature 
¥C - Form-Color Pl - Plent 
CF Color-Fform Geo - Geography 
P - Popular C - Color Arch - Architecture 


Cbj Chject 

(** For further differentiation in the scoring of individual responses, 
m, K and c may be combined with ¥. Yor tabulation, the symbols 
as listed above are sufficicnt.) 


The use of a form with the above arrangement for the tabulation 


of the individual test scores would grently facilitate comparisons of test 
results. 


Three basic principles or rules determine the simple grammar of 
this new language. Firstly, single capital letters represent the funda- 
mental qualities. These letters are: W, D, S, M, K, F and C. Secondly, 4 
two or more letters together represent combinations or dorivations of those a 
qualities. The most frequent ones are: ¥M, #C and C¥. The succession of 4 
the letters in the combinations reflects the stimulus values of these qual- i 
ities to the subjoct. Thirdly, four small letters, corresponding to their 
capital letters above, indicate qualitics similar in kind but different in 
intensity. They are’ 4d, s, mandc. In addition to these symbols there 


are the natural abbreviations for the most frequent categorios of the 
content of the responses. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SYMBOLS AND THEIR INTERPRETATIVE VALUE. This 
chapter attempts to relate tie lisied symbols to those used by Rorschach and 
others, and to give descriptions of them and their interpretati e values. 


{ 
Symbol. Description and Explanation. Value | 


Interpretative 
W Rorschach's "G - Ganzantiort." 
whole 


D b 
first grade normal detail. i 
a 


er See pages 7, 8, 16 & 17 
third " " n in issue #1. 


s Rorschach's "Dzw - Zwischenformen." 
white space 


¢ All ‘white space’ answers not mentioned on 
pp. 16 - 17 of issue #1 are considered s. 


M Rorschach's "B - Bewegung." Indicates activity of 
movement Drsignates various activities of inner life in the realm 
human or human-like figures of imagination or 
intuition. 


FM Rorschach's "F zu B tendierend." Indicates a normal 
form tending (p. 216, second edition of stage in the crowth of 
toward movement Psychodiagnostik) inner life not yet 


Designates action of animals fully developed. 


m Designates: 1. expressive qualities in Indicates an under ; 
minor movement Hd and Ad as grinning face, peering development or repres- ’ 
eyes, pointing finger or arm, legs sion of inner life. 

sticking out etc.; 2. ,assive happe:- 

ings as explosions, collisions, sus- 

pend, falling and whirling objects. 


*K The relationship of K to Binder's Hd 
chiaroscuro and Guirdham's Ch will be discussed in 
' issue devoted mainly to the problem 2 
of shading. — Indicates embryonic or 
Designates a tendency to dissolve the chaotic state of the 
two dimensional ink-blots because of inner life. 
the shading therein. Thus a blot re- 
- presents not only a tri-dimensional 
vlastic object but a miltitude of things spread out in the air 
spilled space full of light and shade. The main emphasis may 
be on: 1, the haziness as clouds, smoke, fire {unless this re- 
sponse is stimmlated by red color); 2, the perspective (Well's 
"long vision response") as landscapes and architectural set- 
tings (parts of buildings are usually F); 3, the light, shadows 
or darkness, K is frequently combined with m as spouting water, 
fountains and streaming lava. 
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Description and Explanation 


Interpretative 
Value 


Rorschach's "F = Form" Indicates conscious con- 
form Designates outlines and plastic forms. trolled reactions, 
re Maps and X-rays are also usually F over-emphasized in pure 


outline responses. 


c The relationship of c to Rorschach's Indicates a cautious 
Texture-coloring and Binder's F (Fb) will also be approach to happenings 
discussed in the paper wenting the around them, resulting 
problem of shading. in shyness when the sun 
Designates the surface texture of an of SCc<c, or tactful- 
object as animal skins and fur coats. ness whenSC>c. 
Small c and k are rarely combined in 
one response. Sometimes the texture 
as well as the color or form is em 
phasized, as batik design (Cc) or 
scotty dogs (Fe). 


Rorschach's "F¥b - Form-Farbe". Indicates adjusted 
Designates the use of color in an- feeling but in F/C 
swers where the figure scen in the suggests conventional 
blot naturally has the same color as or superficial feeling. 
the blot itself, Other interpreta- 

tions where the color is artifically - 

connected with forms, as, for in- 

stance, in anatomical drawings where 

the color only indicates different 

parts of the drawing without a mean- 

ing of itself, may be designated by 

the symbols :/C. 


Rorschach's "FoF - Farbe-Form." Indicates impulsive or 
Designates that the answer is pri- ego-centric feeling. 
marily stimulated by the color and 

would be impossible without it, 

The form F may be more or less ne- 

glected but must be taken into ac- 

count, at least with regard to the 

position of the blot. 


Rorschach's "Fb - Farbe." Indicates explosive 
Designates that color is the only feeling or a helpless 
discernible stimlus. These pure exposure to emotional 
C reactions must be carefully dis- stimuli. 

‘tinguished from C denominations or 

enumerations (see p.30) or C de- 

scription of an aesthetic nature as 

well as from remarks about C not in- 

tended to be responses. . 


Designates the numeral value of all Indicates a general 

color responses. readiness to respond to 
stimuli coming from 
without. 
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Content Abbreviations 


The only new symbol here introduced is that of A obj. 
which means animal object, referring to objects made 
of animal parts such as fur rugs, fur coats, animal 
skulls, etc., as distinguishec from parts of living 
animals, Ad. 

Likewise Hd is reserved only for parts of living 
human beings and are to be distinguished from ana... 
tomical answers, At. 


INQUIRY FOR THE BASIS OF ACCURATE SCORING. ‘he responges in the 
spontaneous formulations of the subjects frequently are not capable of 
being accurately scored without further inquiry. In order not to dis-— 
turb the performance by interrupting questions, every administration 
of the test should be conducted in three phases: Firstly, the intro- 
duction of the test and the instructions; secondly, the verbatim re- 
cording of the spontaneous responses; and thirdly, the inquiry as to 
how the subject has arrived at his interpretations. Leading question 
during this inquiry are to be avoided as much as arbitrary assumption 
without inquiry. 
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‘THE RORSCHACH METECD 


“CENTRAL NERVOUS ‘SYSTEU: 


bes Piotrowski, Pa. D..  ~. 
Department of Psychiatry, Columbia ana 
_Neurophysiological Laboratory, Montefiore Eospital - 


It is difficult to formulate a uniform view of all characteristic 
features of the Rorschach method because there is no underlying theory of 
this method.-.‘Rorschach regretted the lack of theoretical foundation. I 
. propose to suggest a manner of looking at the Rorschach method which is 
not a theoretical explanation of the method.but which may aid. to sletity 
its problems ond. their logical 

Thanks: ‘to we can study. a three dimensional 
and not.casily accessible body:when it is projected on a small andiac~ . 

- cessible two dimensional plane, Thanks to the Rorschach method we-can 
study the living personality ‘in the variety of its aspects much more: con- 
veniently’ by analyzing the reactions to. inkblots than through. direct: ob- 
servation.: I suggest that we look upon these ink blot interpretations — 
as being closely parallel to the subject's intellectual and omotional re- 
actions to his personal environment. Response.to inkblots is not a con- 
crete and well defined task as in other attempts of personality ,measure- 
ment where the subject answers logical questions or reacts to a physical 
stimulus or assumes an attitude toward « practical situation. The floxi- 
bility of response-to inkblots lies in the multitude of form ‘and .color. 
The subject selects unwittingly those items to which he reacts.-° These 
selected areas correspond to those situations of the subject's socio- 
physical environment: to which he has established mental attitudes. Ob- 
viously, no-one reacts mentally to all stimuli. in his environment. The 
freedom which the: subject has in the selection of these areas and in the 
manner of reacting:to them assures complete spontaneity in the expression 
of personality. . This ‘is a unique’ feature of.the,-Rorschach method. To 
give the subject a definite task to solve or to observe him in a standard- 
ized situation is to limit: the manifestations of all aspects of his. per- 
sonality. The Rorschach inkblot interpretations. should be regarded as a 
projection of the total personality rather than a specific product of the 
subject's treatment of an objective situation. They are a direct projec- 
tion and not an indirect product. The. inkblots are a barrier which bar 
the ordinary environmental stimli without. in any way restraining the 
subject's individuality. Thus he can freely express his personality in- 
sofar as he is in'no' danger of suffering a conflict with reelity. ‘The . 
subject does not know what he is revealing of himself during the examina- 
tion. The inkblots present such a subtle technique that the subject can 
express himself through them without any effort, and consequently without 
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any restriction of his individuality. Any objective task, ve it the smail- 
est, always puts some limitation upon the individual. In conclusica, she 
inkblot responses are an adequate projection of the total personality, 

meade possible by the extreme elasticity of the inkblot material, just as 
tre projection of a body upon: a plene surface is not affected by the phys- 
ic>-chemical structure of the surface. 


If we develop this analogy with geometric projection, a maumber of 
features of the Rorschach method become more comprehensible. 


In projection it ie essential to preserve only the identity of re- 
lations while the nature of the term among which the relations hold is 
Changed. Thus in the Rorschach method we can study very impulsive emotions 
as well as subtle expressions of anxiety although the intensity of these 
feelings during the examination is very different from their intensity in 
real life. The essential point is that the relations between the inkblots 
and their interpretations be the same as those between life situations 
and the subject's mental reactions to them. The relative dynamic inter- 
actions must be preserved. During the Rorschach examination the inten- 
sity of all mental experiences is much weaker but as varied in its qual- 
itative aspects as in real life. The inkblots present a multitude of form 
and color which can be interpreted in numerous ways. Consequently, they 
make it possible to sample all aspects of personality. This thorough 
sampling of the higher mental functions would not be possible without the 
projection method. 


The projection does not change the nature of all personality fac- 
tors in the same manner. Some of them can be more easily recognized in 
the Rorschach method than other factors. The type of distribution of 
psychic energy between the introversive and extraversive portions of per- 
sonality is much more readily recognized than, ¢.g., the subject's ability 
or inability for strong and meaningful emotional attachments. In real 
life the relative difficulties of recognizing one or the other are rather 
reversed. Of course, the succession and relative difficulty cf steps made 
before we reach our final conclusions about the subject's personality are 
logically indifferent to the validity of our conclugions. We must expect 
essential differences in the analysis procedure of personality through the 
Rorschach interpretations and by direct and external observation if we 
believe that the Rorschach method gives us a projection and not a mirror 
reflection of the personality. 


Every theory of personality is an attempt to explain the origin 

and causal interrelations of the personality factors. What interests a 
theoretician is the personality in the making and not the personality made. 
Now a system of projection like the Rorschach method allows comparison of 
relations, not in the making, but after they are made, Consequently, on 
our view, the Rorschach method contains no theory of personality, nor does 
it assume any such theory. Indeed, the Rorschach method does not pertain 
to the structure of personality but to the manner in which personality re- 
veals itself in the environment. The purpose of the method is description 
and not theoretical explanation. Iverything that is: original and essential 
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in the Rorschach seems to refer :.z.ly to the mann:s in which personality 
is projected into the inkblot interpretations. It is a method, not a 
theory. We can now understand Rorschach's claim that the basis of his 

vmethod is purely empirical. .Jt is so thanks to Rorschach's empirical 
discovery that the inkblot interpretations contain the projection of the 
total personality. All interpretative principles of the method have then 
one aim: to construct a picture of the living personality from its pro- 
jection in the inkblot interpretations. The Rorschach method aims at an 
adequate description of all of the higher mental processes. There are 
consequently two different problems. One is typically gorschachian: to 
‘clarify the rules of projection; the other is cenerally ps; chological: 

\to describe adequitely the total personality. For the sake of clarity and 
fruitfulness of the future Rorschach research I suggest to keep the two 
problems clearly separated because they are different logically althouch 
experimentally they have many points in comnon and progress in one will 
further pro:ress in the other, It is a comaonly admitted fact that most 
differences in psychology as well as in psychiatry are due to differcnces 
in terminology. The reason for this is chiefly linguistical. To express 
the Rorschach conclusions in generally underst..ndable terms is a problem 
of its own. 


The purpose of the Rorschach method is solely to give a description 
of the personality (of the hi,:her mental functions of the subject).- Once 
this description is obtained, there is nothing to prevent a causal inter- 
pretation of the personality, elthou,h this interpretation is not within 
the scope of the Rorschach method. In such a case the Rorschach method 
provides the material which is beinz studied further by other methods. 
Rorschach himself gave an illustration of how a psychoanalyst can utilize 
the material obtained with the Rorschach mcthod. It would bo entirely 
wrong to infer from this that the validity of the Rorschach wethod de- 
pends on the validity of the psychoanalytic principles. For we can apply 
any psychological principles to the Rorschach conclusions in ordtr to in- 
crease the usefulness of the method, Always, however, a clear distinction 
must be made, between the proper Rorschach personality description and 
additions to it made by applying ceneral psychological principles, in order 
to make empirical verification possible. The conclusions then drawn from 
the Rorschach method can be supplemented by the general psychological 
knowledge of the examiner. It would be unfair to accuse the method of sut-— 
jectivity on this account. If the method is handled correctly, all examin- 
ers arrive at essentially the same conclusions; there is no reason, however, 
why the more experienced psychologist should not add valuable information to 
those conclusions as long as he clearly realizes he is drawing upon sources 
outside the Rorschach method. 


In geometric projection the totality of relations within the body 
must be comparable to the totality of relations within the projection of the 
body. Similarly, it is only the whole personality as projected in the ink 
blot interpretations which is comparable with the whole living personality. 
In perts or details there can be no direct comparison, according to our view, 
This implies that the psychological significance of every Rorschach factor 
depends on the settins in which the factor occurs. The total personality 
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cannot be obtained by a mere summation of the Rorschach factors. It is 
necessary to gain an insight into the mutual relationship of all present 
factors before one can determine the significance of each siagle factor. 
Hence, it is logically impossible to draw correct conclusions froia’ 
single.factor {scoring category). The various categories into which the 
. inkolot.interpretations are divided do not correspond to discontinuous 

divisions within the personality decause obviously there exist no such 
separate subdivisions in the living personality. The function of those*-” 
‘categories reduces itself to that of "memory-aids". They are invented | 
for the convenience of the examiner who otherwise vould have ‘aiff iculty 

in keeping in mind all the forms through which the personality: expressed 
-itself during the excmination, They are like notches on a weasuring, rod 
which-do, not dissect the measured object but merely indicate certain‘con- 
venient*points the consideration of which facilitates our survey.of the 
continuous object. To treat the Rorschach categories of movement: form, 
color ‘and shade as rigid bricks which are to be the building material of 
personality would amount not only to overlooking many personality,differ-. 
ences;<,it would also lead to an unfavorable change of the method Atself. 

It is'-imuch more important and fruitful to realize the principles underly~_ 
ing the classification into categories than to think of the categories; ' : 
themselves. _The postulate of rigid and separate cate; ories would’ create 
pseudo- problems which would not contribute to the analysis .of personality - 
but would distract from it. One would have frequently to.face the*pseudo 
probleuw’of whether an inkblot interpretation belonged to a certain ‘cates | 
gory or; not;-. it would be much more profitable to compare that interpre- 
tatio# others given by the same subject than with ea more or less:. 
arbitrary:standard. Let us ourselves at this point that the, tab- 
ulated factors of the Rorschach wethod are not a sufficient basis ‘for an 
adequate peraonality description and thet they can be used correctly on’ the 
condition that they are intesrated with other factors which can‘ te discover~ 
ed only .in a qualitative analysis. 

‘ the use of statistics implies some arbitrary dozmatism; it always 
involves an attempt to force reality into discontinuous divisions, .The - 
aim of the Rorschach method is an adequate and as complete as possible 
qualitative description of real individuals and not of non-existant aver- 
ages. . The spirit of the method is empirical and not historical - (statis- 
tical). However, statistics have their place and this is in diagnosis, 

When we try to make diagnostic suggestions with the aid of the Rorschach 
method we must have a zood description of the patient's personality and 
additionally we must know what are the pirsonality types found in the 
different diagnostic catesories, This knowledge can be obtained only 
through statistical studies which however, must be preceded by scone ron 
analysis. 

seme features of. the Rorschach method which contribute to: ‘tts 
validity are responsible for the difficulty in learning to employ the meth- 
od correctly, i.e., in the manner similar to that of Rorschach %:1.self. It 
is difficult of course to familiarize oneself with the interpretative prin- 
ciples and to train oneself in their application. This is essentially an 
educational and personal difficulty of the examiner and is independent of 
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the question of validity of the method. The best proof for this statement 
are the excellent results (excellent when compared with those of other ox- 
perimental measures of personality) that can be achieved from blind analy- 
sis, that is, from analysis of the inkblot interpretations alone in complete 
ignorance of any other information of the subject except his approximate age 
and sex. Blind analyses afford excellent opportunity for training because 
they force the examiner to clarify his interpretative principles and system- 
atize his technical procedure. 


The objectivity of a scientific method depends at least on the follow- 
ing points: 


1. The conclusions from the method must be reliable and valid. 

2. The conclusions pertaining to the portion of reality studied 
must be inferred only from the results of the method. 

3. These conclusions must be reached by utilizing definite prin- 
ciples which determine the process of analyzing the empirical data, 
obtained also in a clearly prescribed procedure. 


To consider a prescribed procedure of collecting empirical data and an 
automatic scoring and evaluating system as sufficient criteria seems to be a 
‘misconception of science. All methods of personality analysis which were 
based on such a narrow basis of objectivity furnish us with unreliable and 
vague conclysions about the individual personality. Lewis Terman, having 
these methods in mind, complains that we are not measuring personality but 
exploring with improvised tests, too often haphazardly, to see how people 
respond. These methods sometimes give the appearance of real value but this 
happens only when group averages are compared and not personalities of indi- 
viduals. It is relatively easy to take small samples of behavior from a 
very large number of individuals, throw those samples together and construct 
an average. But then the tragedy begins for we remain with the valuable aver- 
ages and have no good means of returning to the individual with a reliable 
bit of information about him. In the Rorschach method the individual is the 
center of attention. 


Human personality is a complex quality. The Rorschach method employs 
complex but flexible concepts in order to take hold of human personality. 
Concepts like introversion and extraversion, the relation between the two, 
intellectual stereotypy, succession, etc., have not been formulated with the 
greatest logical precision in order to leave them flexible and capable of 
catching the elusive human personality. While Rorschach's concepts are com- 
plicated, the relations between them are quite simple. As a partial proof of 
this statement, I may mention the simplicity with which, f.i., the relations 
between introversion and extraversion are explained by Rorschach for the 
different psychiatric catagories. There seems to be no other method which 
would so simply and in such detail illustrate the known differences among th> 
four sub-catagories of schizophrenia. 


As long as human knowledge is incomplete, and it certainly is so 
in the field of human personality, we will have to use complicated concepts 
in order to make clear propositions. The concepts used by the statistical 
factor analysis are relatively simple but how complicated our statements 
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become when we try to explain human behavior in those concepts. On the 
contrary, the Rorschach method (ani, for that matter, descriptive psychi- 
atry) uses rather complicated concepts but the description of human be- 
havior in these concepts is much sore intelligible and valid then in the 
apparently simple concepts of stetistics. Jean Nicod observed that nature 
is such that simple things do not enjoy simple laws, so that, in order to 
Siplify laws, we must complicate the meaning of their terms. We can adc 
with Alfred Whitehead that for science, simplicity of definition is of 
slight importance but simplicity of mutual relations is.essential. In the 
inkblot method the definitions of terms are rather complicated but the 
principles governing mutual relations between them are clear and simple. 
In closing we,can say then that in the Rorschach method not the dead form, 
but the spirit of geometry, the life-vlood of science, is incorporated. 


PROBLEM. The purpose of the Rorschach method is to give a descrip- 
tion of the subject's personality through an analysis of his responses to 
a series of ten inkblots. The method can de applicd as an aid in neuro- 
psychiatric diagnosis on the assumption that organic disturbances of the 
central nervous system affect the versonality markedly and specifically. 

It is known of course thut-the so called higher mental processes change in 
a rather uniform manner following an organic disturbance of the ccntral 
nervous system, while the sensorimotor reactions show a great variety of 
changes according to the location and size of the disturbance. By means of 
the Rorschach method we can measure the higher processes. Therefore, 
studying a group of organic cases, it should be possible to recognize the 
change in their higher mental functions using the Rorschach approach. In 
this article the attempt is made to contribute to the solution of this 
problem by describing Rorschach records of a group of organic cascs. A 
Rorschach record contains the paticnt's verodal and other observed reactions 
made during his interpretation of the inkblots. 


SUBJECTS. Thirty-three records were obtained from 18 organic cases 
with involvement of the brain cortex, 10 cases vith non-cerebral disturbances 
of the central nervous system, and 5 cases of conversion hysteria. The 
latter are included because the external behavior of these patients so 
strongly resemoles that of organic cases that there was some cuestion as to 
whether or not they were organic. The patients were adults; thore were 18 
men and 15 women. One third of our subjects were oxamined in the Columbia 
Medical Center, two thirds were studied in the Montefiore Hospital. Many 
Montefiore casvs and the meaning of all diagnoses were discussed in the 
neuro-physiological laboratory under tho direction of Dr. Kurt Goldstcin. 


HISTORY. In the monograph describing his method Herman Rorschach 
did not present his ideas about the organic personality in a systematic 
manner. ( 1) He had not cxamined all types of organic nervous disorders, 
f.i., brain tumors or brain concussions, so th..t his conclusions regarding 
organic cases were not applicable to all organic patients. Emil Oberholzer, 
Rorschach's close collaborator, developed the application of the iaeaies 
method to organic cases and illustrated it in a detailed case study. (7) 
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His conclusions are summarized here briefly. 

a. The organic cases are unable to synthetize well many details into 
one good interpretation. They are very poor in distinguishing the 
essential parts from those of secondary importance. 

b. The patients believe that the inkblots represent some definite ob- 
_jects which they are supposed to recognize. (1,25) 

Their associations are poor and uniform, frequently marked by per- 
serveration. They are not able to develop their associations. Un- 
controlled repetitions of some verbal phrase occur. 

Their reaction time is lengthened without exception. 

They give a large number of original responses. These responses 
however are of poor quality and inadequate. 

The relative numbers of responses to whole inkblots and to parts of 
them do not differ from those of normal subjects. The succession 
of whole and part responses also is normal. 

The readiness of the organic patients for cooperation as well as 


their application is good. The patients do not respond ‘indifferently. 


They are interested in their achievement. 

The introversive part of their personality diminishes while the 
extratensive increases. In a relatively short time the patients 
become self-centered extraverts. 


These Oberholzer statements have been essentially confirmed in our 
experiments. At the same time we have found that not every patient posses- 
ses all of the characteristics implied in those statements. Furthermore it 
has become evident that more specific rules are needed in order to make the 
interpretation of the Rorschach results more uniform. 


CRITERIA. We have found a persistent and marked difference between 
the Rorschach records of the cortical-subcortical group on the one hand, 
and the non-cerebral organic group and the hysteric group on the other. 
The cortical-subcortical organic group comprises all patients whose brain 
cortices have been considered to be affected as the result of an organic 
disease process. The non-cerebral organic group is a group of patients in 
whom apparently there has been no involvement of the cortical and sub- 
cortical structure but who have been suffering from an organic disease of 
the central nervous system. The conversion hysteria cases have shown no 
signs of an organic disease of the central nervous system. 


_ In answer to the need of greater precision ten signs of abnormality 
have been selected by us in the hope of differentiating the cortical-sub- 
cortical group from the other two. Use has been made of the experiences 
reported by Rorschach and Oberholzer and of available norms of normal and 
healthy adults. Also a few new signs are introduced. In order to facili- 
tate empirical verification precise meanings have been given to each sign. 


R means that the total number of responses to the ten inkblots has 
been less than 15. Normal individuals rarely give less than 30 
responses. 


T means that the average time per single response has been more than 
one minute. Normal subjects avesge approximately three-fourths of 
@ minute per response. 


/ 
. 
P 


indicates that the number of movement responses has been no more 
than one. On the average, normal adults give three responses which 
should be classified as movement responses according to Rorschach's 
definition (I, 25-26). Few normals give less than two movement 
responses. - 


indicates that the record contains at least one color denomination. 
Normal subjects give no color denominations at all. A response is 
classified as color denomination if it contains merely the name and 
description of a blotch and if it is considered by the patient a 
satisfactory response, calling for no additional explanations; the 
patient must clearly show in his words and by his general behavior 
that by naming the color blotch he has settled the matter to his 
satisfaction. These are examples of color denominations: "This 
is red" (patient Be); "These are four daubs of red ink, two of 
green and two of yellow" (pat. Do); "This one has a number of 

nice colors, particularly the yellow one, the pink, the green and 
on the top here the gray" (pat. Gr). Sometimes neurotics give 
responses which are similar to those just cited but which are 
really more than color denominations. It is not difficult to il- 
lustrate the difference on a few examples from our material: 

"What the heck is the red going through?" (pat. Ra); "I cannot 
guess it, just a mass of colors" (pat. Sc); "The green is beyond 
me, dear, I cannot say anything about it" (pat. Wl). From the 
phrasing alone one can see that these patients do not consider 
their responses to be satisfactory and adequate; this accompanying 
feeling of doubt puts these responses outside the class of color 
denominations. 


The percentage of good form responses has been below 70. This 
percentage of good form responses as described by Rorschach (I, 23) 
averages around 80 with normal adults. 


means that the percentage of popular responses has been below 25. 

A popular response is one that is given at least by one third of 

normal subjects. A very small percentage of popular responses 

points to an inability to adjust to the practical requirements of 

life, to an insufficient participation in collective or common 

thinking (2, 615). Normal subjects have about 30 per cent of 
such responses on the average. 


stands for repetition or the giving of the same response to several 
inkblots. This however does not imply meaningless and stereotyped 
perseveration of one idea. The latter of course can occur also; 
f.i., pat. Ka gave 14 responses, 10 of which expressed the idea: 
"Decoration on a helmet for high officials." It appears typical 

of cortical cases that one stimulated by an inkblot they feel com- 
pelled to respond to it even when their imagination fails them and 
they cannot think of an appropriate response. Rather than keep 
silent in such a situation they repeat an old response if such rep- 
etition seems partly justified. Usually the first of such repeti- 
tive responses is a good form response while the following fit their 
inkblots less well (2, 611). Normal adults do not perseverate in 
such @ manner. 
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imp st-nds for i::.xotence or giving a response inspite of recognition < 
its inadequacy. This sign means that the patient has realized thai 
at least one of his responses is cf poor quality and yet has not 
withdrawn it. In cortical cases valid self-critism is disprovcortior. . 
better than the ability to correct the recognized mistakes. Their 
intellectual ispgotence apocars to be due, on the one hand, to a 
- paucity of ideas, an inability to think of a new and bettcr response, 
. and-on,the other hand to a strong tendency to give a definite re- 
sponse’to any stimulation, to go through with a process which has 
once been initiated. impotence, as defined here, does not occur in 
the absence of the preceding sign, repetition. A few exumples may 
help to make the definition more comprehensive: "The shape of a 
butterfly, yet that seems ridiculous to say. I'm afraid I'll be a 
bad pupil" (pat. Do); “If that is a bat, it is a foolish one" 
(pat. Ob); “a butterfly perhaps. What is it really, doctor?" 
(pat. Ri); "Some kind of animal but I cannot tell what it is" 
(pat. Ru). Such responses are almost invariably poor form respon- 
‘ges. - Other cases sovetimes show a similar type of hesitancy but 
but their hesitancy is not connected with repetition as in the case 
of cortical cases. Fur'thermore, the apparent impotence of normal 
adults, as a rule, is prompted by the realization that the inkblots 
can be interpreted in a variety of ways, that there is always room 
for-improvement. The cortical case does not seem to think in terms 
of better and worse but merely in terms of yes and no. He prefers 
clear cut decisions to qualified statements. 


: means perplexity associated with distrust of one's own ability and 


quest for reassurance. Patients with mental disorders, especially 
cortical cases, are frequently disturbed by doubts of their ability. 
This doubt seems unpleasant to the patients and they try to satisfy 

.their minds by pressing the examiner to decide for them whether their 

- responses have been adequate, Such an attitude implies strong inter- 
est in the patient's own achievement. When a patient has taken this 

‘, attitude, he shows that he is interested in the results he has ob- 

. tained, that he feels incompetent to decide by himself whether he 
has performed his task well, that he shows satisfaction or frustra- 
tion according to what he is told about his performance. “Zxamples: 
"I never saw anything like this before. Is this supposed to be an 
ir bird or something? That's where I am puzzled" (pat. Mo); "Two 
-dogs. I love dogs. I had a dog. It was a brown dog. No, he was 
yellow.: What else can a dog be, doctor?" (pat. Ob); “a picture in 
Symmetry. You know what that is, doctor? I can’t explain myself. 
Symmetry, two things on both sides. I give up" (pat. Si). The 
patients perplexity is noticeable in these verbal productions and 

' particularly in the sisultaneous general behavior. This type of 

' perplexity has not been reported in Rorschach studies of normal 

adults. Wone of our normals exhibited it. 


. Stands for automatic phrases or the frequent use of a pet phrase in 
en indiscriminate fashion. Oberholzer observed that many organic 
cases have pet phrases which they use mechanically without troubling 
to see whether such a phrase is sensible or not, These phrases may 
be described as stereotyped reactions to new situations taking place 
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or preceding a more specific and better adjusted reaction to the 
‘situation. Examoles: “It's some kin. of work... It's goed wori: 
This is some (pat. Am); "Previously I could recognize 
this but now I cannot sey anything" (pat. Be); "I don't like it. 
It is not nice* (pat. Ob). Wormals do not use automatic phrases 
as these are defined here. 


QUANTITATIVE RESULTS. It must be noted at the outset that no single 
sign alone points to abnormality in the psychiatric sense,- to say nothing of 
organic involvement of the brain cortex. It is the accumulation of abnormal 
signs,in a record that points to asnormality. A very small numoer of respon- 
ses sometimes is found even in Rorschach recordsof normals, © However, such 
normals- are usually people with very strong intellectual ambitions who pre- 
fer to give f cut very good responses. In such individuals the 
small number, of responses has an entirely different psychological signifi- 
cance and is not accompanied by other signs of abnormality. The psycho- 
logical significance of each Rorschach sign depends on the number and quality 
of the other signs with which it occurs in a record; in other words, it 
depends on.the general setting. This is the chief interpretative principle 
of Rorschach records and cannot be over emphasized. The signs which are 
tabulated in Table I do not include all of those which must be considered 
in order to gain an adequate picture of the patient's personality from the 
inkblot responses. . 


. "> fable I shows the incidence and distribution of the ten signs in 


everyone of our 33 Rorschach records. The outstanding quantitative result 
is the markedly greater frequency of signs in the cortical-subcortical group. 
The average number of signs is 6.2 in this group and 1.5 in the other groups. 
Everyone of the cortical cases has a larger number of sisms sen sive nes- 
toztical cass.: The highest aumber of signs in the noncortical group is 3. 
The lowest number of signs in the cortical group are 5 ( 3 cases) and 4 
(1 case).. The latter case,’ pat. We, is a post-operative case witn good prog- 
nosis, “suffering from residuals of damage to her left frontal lobe. Further- 
more,’ this- case, as ‘-ell as the other three, have three or.more signs that 
occur in at- least tro-thirds of the cortical cases and in addition have a 
sign that is found only in the latter, although not in all of them. In fact 
each cortical record contains at least one sign which is not present in the © 
non~cortical records at all. 
. Of special interest are those signs which are present only in the 
cortical-subcortical group. The color denomination (C") belongs in this cate- 
egory. Rorschach remarked that color denominations were almost specifically 
an epileptic response, given particularly frequently by deteriorated epi- 
leptics (1, 31). Rorschach's €pileptics could be included in the cortical 
groupaccording to our use of the term "cortical-subcortical." If the color 
descriptions of his epileptics were like those contained in the epileptic 
record which he presented as example (1, 179-18 ), they satisfy the require- 
ments of our definition of color denomination. According to this defini- 
tion colpr denomination is a sign of inability and aot evasion; the latter 
is apparent in the neurotic treatment of color. Drohocici's experiments (%) 
led clearly to the understanding of the psychological weaniu.: of color 
denomination, although he did not specifically discuss the CC®. Using 
« the Rorschach method Drohocki repeatedly examined eighty ( 80 ) 
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epileptics in their different psychological states. He found that 

in all epileptics, both number and cuelity of responses varied according to 
the condition. ._In- the period following an attack the distribution of psychic 
energy (Erlebnistypus) was dilated, i.e.. speaxing in Rorschach terms, the 
movement and particularly the color responses increased in. numver while the 
pure form responses became ferver.- This dilation concurred with a decrease 
inthe quality of responses and, what interests us here chiefly, color denom- 
inationsappeared in place of previous interpretations of the same color 
blots. With a marked lowering of wental cfficiency. as it exists during and 
immediately after an epileptic attack, color denominations rise....One pationt 
interpreted the middle green in blot X as "this is ‘the hat‘and thé walking 
stick that go with him": fourteen days before an attack; immediately after the 
attack the response to the blo: was merely:"well, this:is green"..- snother 
patient responded to blot IX with: "a little frog because it's. green" be- 
fore her attack; her response to the same blot was: "It's peinted - grcen, 
blue, pink" on the day of her attack. Drohocki concluded” that the epilep- 
tic attack disables the phylogenetically mdr ef tal mechanisms, expressed 

in the good form responses of the Rorschach method, and thus releases the 


more primitive reaction patterns, the s20olor responses without even an 
admixture of form (4, 419). 


- Color denominations are given not only, although perhaps principally, 
by epileptics. a few of our patients had no epileptic scizures.. The 
response can be found also in records with a normal percentage of sood forms, 
that is in paticnts whosc intellectual control of thoughts is still pre- 
served. Three of our eight C[patients had a cooa~form percentage higher 
than 70. Rorschach believed that responses similar to C= are found rorely 
outside the epileptic group and only in records cf some confused schizo-~ 
phrenics (1, 31). Skalweit exasining 90 chronic schizophrenics all of 
whom had come under the control of a state institution for the insane, 0od- 
tained C® from 28 of them (5, 26). It is difficult to mow whether thc 
psychological significance of the color denomination or the schizovhrenic 
is the same as that of the cortical patient. Neither Rorschach nor Skalweit 
gave sufficiently detailed infcru:tion which Would throw light on this 
question. However, Skalweit's results made him sey very significantly, 
that color denominations orobably alvays should be looj-ed upon as sisns of 
an organic schiz.phrenic defect (5, 51). The recoras of his C" schizophrenics 
were cu.irpacterized by confused succession, low percentege of good forms, low 
percentage of :ood whole responses, and by strong extraversion (5, 32). 
These made the records very similar to those of organic psychotics. 
Pfister frequently obtained color denominations from idiots (=, 618), 
i.e.,from cases with a congenital brein atrophy. . 


One cannot expect that any Rorschach sign have a specific and ver- 
manent psycholczical meaning, for it must be emphasized avain that the mean- 
ing of every Rorschach sim depends on the setting in which it cccurs. The 
possibility of a feirly perm..nent meaning which would te influencec little by 
the seneral setting exists only for signs which occur rarely and in condi- 
tions of marked abnormality.. Color denomination certainly is such a sizn. 
Another is failure to give any response to an inkblot. Oberholzer believes 
that such failures (Versager) point to schizophrenia (6, 606). Elevon of 
our eighteen cortical-subcortical patients failed to respond to at least one 
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of the ten inkblots (see Table II). Here again wo find a sign which is 
found in schizophrenia as well as in cortical organic conditions. 


- Impotence, perplexity, and automatic phrases, are. more typical ae. 
ef cortical-subcortical cases than other Rorschach signs*- It Seems 
that the mental ‘attitudes to which they point. could not be found. in. 


tional psychotics, and certainly not in normals, waemeares they, indicate - 
a serious deviation from the nor, 4 


* Not only in cortical cases but also in the functional psychoses 
the geod form percentage frequently drops below 70. WNeurotics as well 
as normals keep above the 70 per cent level. It is rather. surprising . 
that several serious cortical cases were capable of maintaining)a high - 
good-form percentage. No attempt was made by us to distinguish-.between 
good and poor movement responses, because there were few movement - 
responses altogether. A considerable proportion of the cortical: “move-- 


ment responses was of at least questionable quality if not Gefinit tely 
poor 


- 


A practical conclusion from table I can be suggested as an aid: -. 

in differential diagnosis: If the Rorschach record of an adult contains 

at least five of the ten tabulated signs, it can be considered as point- 
ing to the existence of an organic disease process which. ‘involvess the 
brain cortex.’ The validity of this conclusion is strengthened . if sother : 
signs of abnormality,” although not ee cortical are. present 


gmeng. these sims a’ very important one te an abnormal. frequency . 
and abnormal} distribution of color responses, i.c., of _Tesponses ‘which 
were determined partially or wholly by the color of: thc: inkblot and not 
its shape,’ . -The-patients' responses are classified and tabulated: in 
table II.-..M stands for movement and corresponds to the Rerschach-Ee- 
wegung Antwort. FM, m and F together correspond to the /Rorschach- Form 
Antwort. -X stands-for shade and is Rorschach's chiaroscuroser F (Fb)- 
Antwort (1,211): FC is an abbreviation for form-color and corresponde 
to the Rorschach Farbe~Form Antwort. ‘CF or celor-forn corresponds: to 
the Rorschach~-Farbe-Form Antwort. Finally, © or pure color is -Rorschach's 
Farbe Antwort) .We can.compute from published statistical data *(7,- 256-257) 
that the normal.and well adjusted adult gives approximately 18 per cent 
of color responses when. the total number ef responses does not exceed 40. 
The corresponding average in our non-cerebral froup is 18 per cent, in the 
conversion hysteria’ group 21 per cent but in the cortical-subcortical . 
group 30 per cent.: The increase in the latter group is jué entirely F 
to the color denominations which are abscnt in the other groups. The. 
psychological sigmificance of color denomination is net the same as that 
of color interpretation (see p. 30). The color denomination can be re- 
garded as a sign of emotional disintegration in-the sense that the emo~ , 
tional reactions of ‘the cortical-subcortical patients appear impulsively 
but also quickly fade away, lacking strength and persistence as a re~ 
sult of general mental deterioration. 


Not only the number of color responses but alse the relative frequen- 
cies in the various categories of color responses are of importance. Rarely 
does one find a pure color or © response in the records of normal adults. 
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Only one color-form or CF on the average is given by the normal adult. The 
form-color of FC responses are relatively the wost numerous and ore finds 

two to three of them in the average record of the normal adult (7, 256-257). 
These relative frequencies do not obtain in the patients. In the cortical- 
subcortical group they are manifestly reversed pointing to a greatly incrcoased 
emotional lability according to the psychological significance ascribed to 

the various color categories by Rorschach (1, 30-37). In the other groups 

we find a rclative increase of the CF and © responses so that, on the average, \ 
all three color categories are almost equally numerous. A reversed distribu~ 
tion of the color categories then is a factor strengthening the conclusion 

of organic cortical-subcortical involvement, 


The movement responses are interpreted as representatives of inner 
life, of stimulation originati:.; in the person's own mental processes (1, 25- 
30). Tuble II illustrates the scarcity of M in the cortical-subcortical 
group, the poverty of their inner life, and at the same time their depend- 
ence upon stimalation from without, from the social and ph 3icel environment, 
represented by the numerous color responses. 


Because of the great variety of forms in the animel world it is very 
easy to project images of animals into the inkblots. Thus animals are the 
most frequent content. Comparative studies justify the :slief that the per- 

centage of animal responses is a fairly good measure of intellectual stereo- 

typy (1, 48). The average animal percentage, ab. of normals is 50. ‘The 
averages of our group do not differ from this norm. It should be noted, 
however, that the cortical-subcortical patients not infreouently cive an un- 
usually large number of anatowical responses, color denominations o. some 
special content; the senile dementia cases, f. i., tend to perseverate with 
some specific content, such as "helmet", "rugs", "flower" or similar: A 

high a@ therefore is not the only indication of lack of intsllectual elasti- 
city. This explains the relatively large proportion of small a# in the cort- 
ical-suocortical group as illustratcd in Table II. For the same reason the 
records of this pathological group do not coufirm Rorschach's statement that 
subjects below the age of 40 seldom have less than 50 aé and those over 50 years 
seldom have less than 60 a# (1, 67), 


QUALITATIVE RESULTS. The information included in Tebles I and II is 
certainly insufficient for an adequate description of a patient's personality. 
Yet it is only such a careful description which can be the basis of satis- 
factory diagnostic classification. Hence, if one finds five or more acnormal 
Signs in a Rorschach record, one's conclusion of the existence of an orzanic 
cerebral involvement can be suggestive but not decisive. 


The qualitative characteristics are the result of the total record 
and not of any of its single factors. They vary from recora to record just 
as the personalities which have produced thun. The problem of discovering 
the traits which are comnon to all cortic:l-subcortical patients is an intri- 
cate one and deserves a special study. Wow we can offer only brief and in- 


complete findings pertaining to qualitative traits found in Rorschach records 
of all typical organic psychotics. 
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a. The reasoning of the typical cortical-subcortical case is char- 
acterized by intellectual passivity. The patient does not appear to 
chose between various possible answers, selecting the one he thinks is 
the most appropriate because there does not seem to be any choice at 
all. The patient does not realize that an inkblot may resemble several 
different objects at the same time, He simply waits for an idea be- 
lieving that the inkblots are pictures of definite concrete objects 
which he is supposed to recognize (1, 25). He cannot be made to under- 
Stand that there are no correct or wrong interpretations. A cortical 
case seems to be able to give more than one response to the same ink- 
blot only on the condition of forgetting his preceding response. 


bo. The perception of the typical cortical case is very vague. It 
is extremely difficult and in most cases impossible for these cases to 
tell whether their responses refer to the wholeinkblot or to one of 
its parts. The ability to isolate parts of the inkblot perceptually 
is very poor or completely lost. The organic cases sometimes seem to 
describe the thing they project into the inkblot in great detail. 
However, when they are asked to show precisely where they see the de- 
tails they become confused and point out parts hay .azardly without 
any regard to objective accuracy. The cortical case seems to be unable 
to project his images corre. tly; probably because these are extremely 
vague. Concequently, reliable data en the proportion of whole and 
detail responses and on their succession are almost unobtainable. : 


c. The typical cortical case shows a lack of unity in his person- 
ality structure. There seems to be no persistence in feeling or atti- 
tude. The performance is variable in quality,. frequently unpredictable 
from inkblot to inkblot; less so in very dull chronic cases, The 
variaoility in performance is strikime in view of the generally great 
willingness of cooperation and interest in personal achievement. 


There are four signs which are present in at least two thirds of 

the cortical records. They are in order of frequency: M, Rpt, T and 

Fé. A similar order of decreasing frequency is found in the non- 

cerebral organic and conversion hysteria groups, although the incidence 

of si. ns is much smaller in the latter groups. It is possible that we 

have here experimental data for a general law of deviation** in organic 

as well as in hysterical conditions. Qualitatively the deviation would 

be the same in organic psychotics and in Aysterical neurotics; the 

difference would lie in the degree of deterioration. It can be men- 

tioneé at this moment that our hysterical group can be regarc -c as : 
' typical of the hysterias with respect to the ten tabulated signs. 


Assuming that the psychological functions represented by the most 
numerous signs (M, Rpt, T and F%) belong to those which are most easily 
affected by the disease process, we can infer that the function suffer- 
ing most is the ability for a well developed, active and constructive 
inner life. Pcssibly as a natural sequel to this deficiency we encounter 
"repetition" or the habit of using old ideas that were good at one time 


** “Deviation” is used here as defined by Dr. N. D. C. Lewis. 
This term does not imply irreparable loss of montal ability. 
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but are not very adequate at the present rather than none at all. Rpt 
then is an indication of poverty of associations. These difficulties, 
the weakening of inner life and "repetition", gredually slacken the reac- 
tion time, the speed of the higher mentel functions. With progressing 
deviation acuity of perception and clarity of thought decline as a result 
of decreasing intellectual power. This is an approximate interpretation 
of the four most numerous Rorschach signs and of their order of Srequency 
in general psychological terms, an interpretation suggestive of a general 
law of mental disintegration. The logical content of this sugzested law 
does not strike one as particularly novel but one is allured by the pos- 
sibility of demonstrating a uniform law of mental deviation by an experi- 
mental techniogue. 
SUMMARY. 


1. Ten Rorschach signs of abnormality were studied with the idea 
of differentiating the cortical-subcorticul organic group from the non- 
cereur.l organic and the conversion hysteria groups. 


2. It was found that those signs differentiated the pathological 
groups in cuestion. All of the cortical-subcortical patients showed 
more of the abnormal signs than any patient from the other two groups. 


3. In addition to the signs tabulated in Tables I and II qualita- 
tive criteria were studied and suggested in order to increase the relia- 
bility of the Rorschach method as an aid in the diagnosis of organic 
conditions of the cortical and subcortical structures of the brain. 


4. There was some experimental evidence pointing to the possibility 
of illustrating, by means of the Rorschach method, of a general law of men- 
tal deviation which would imply quantitative but not qualitative differences 
between the cortical-subdcortical and the groups, 
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TABLE I. Incidence and Distribution of Signs. 


Pat. Age. Sex. R. 7. M. C7, FS. Ph, Rpt. Imp. Fix. 
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TABLE II. MNumber and Distribution of Patients' Responses. 


CORTICAL-. JBCORTICAL ORGANIC GROUP 


je 


1.5.1 1.8 2.9 
NON-CEREBRAL GROUP | 
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4, 23, 
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PERSONALITY STUDIES IN CHRONIC ARTHRITIS 


Gotthard C. Booth, M.D. 
Bruno Klopfer, Ph. D. 


The similarity of reactions of arthritis patients in certain 
situations in life, regardless of differences in social stand- 
ards, education and intelligence, strongly points toward a 
fundamental similarity in their personality make-up. In order 
to demonstrate this more clearly than can be done by the ac~ 
cumulation of a large number of case histories, the Rorschach 
test was done upon thirty patients. 


I, TABULATION OF SELECTED SCORING POINTS 
A. The mental approach to life (Rorschach's Erfassungstypus". ) 
Average 


Case Total ¥ “Erfassungstypus" based on total of 
average figures for each group.Responses 
37 1 22 14 i. 


17 
17-37 11-22 214 0-1 


11 
14 


W D - 
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Total - W § “"Erfassungstypus" based on’ . total cf 
Responses averaze ficures for each group. Rerporres 

AVERAGE 22.6 © 8.112.21.9 .3 

Range: 9~55 1-18 2-35 0-14 O2 W D (da) in. 22.6mep. 


The ‘thirty paticnts are tabulated above according to their ane 4approach’: 
to life (Erfassungstypus). The first group comprises patients with a me-., 
ticulous approach or an approach of the type " (7) Dd"; there are-two pa- 
= in this group. The next group of 15 patients has the usual approach 
or " D (d)" suggesting an averaze intelligence but insufficient. for more 
than’ 25 per,‘cent of elaborated W responses and hirher achievementiin F+h,: 0% 
and M, assis oxplained in the last chapter. The last two groups:show an — 
over-emphesis-of W or an approach of the _type "7 D(a)", The last group 

of: 8 ‘te ‘the one with ambitious responses (Sce lastechapter). 
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Case’ Total 
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Case Total 
Group <1 27 3 2 2 1 13 2 1 1 2 <.3 
I. 44 42 3 4 1 32 1 - is 
25 3 4 - 3 l2 2 1 - 
42 21 + 3 1 - 10 1 - - 2 3. 
33 35 “4 2 1 2 - - 
37 5 3 1 20 3 2 3.5 
+Extreme 34 55 3 i 2 35 1 - 1 
~Extreme: 37 - - 37 - -- 
Group I: 4 
average, 16.8 8 14.2 8 8 oa 
range. 13 - 22 - - O-5 920 O-F1 O2 O-1 
Group II: salt 
averege. 19.6 - £320: 48. 164 10.8 2.2 .6 & 2.3 
range. +28 - 0-3 6-20 163 0-2 0-3 0-45 


Group III: 
average. 146.1 1 6 o% of 1.8 


range. 9-24 - O2 Of - 7-20 O-2 O83 0-5 
Group IV: 

average. 25.5 2 1 1 19.3 6 1.3 

range. 15 - 32 - 13-24 0-2 - - 
Group V: 

range. 21-42 35 24 O2 1&32 1-3 0-2 0-45 
+Extreme: 55 12 3 35 | 


Total: 22.6 1.6 1.2 .6 


15.8 


In the second tabulation the 30 case records are arranged a-cording to 
the distribution of psychic energy (including the "Erlebnistypus"). In order 
to show the theoretical implications soreclearly the records are paveeed 
into 2 extreme cases on both ends and 5 intermediate groups. 

Group I sho-s a high coartation (14.2 F out of 16.8 total iat 
slight indications of andcrdeveloped capacities to an active inner life (.8Z), 
a comparatively well controlled attitude in reactions upon stiuuli coming 
from the surroundin:s, (c .8. FC .8, and CF .2), all thet on relatively low 
intellectual level Of, M).- 

Group II is obviously less coarted (10.8 F out of 19.6 total answers, 
but shows a comparatively heavy load of underdeveloped capacities to inner 
activities (1.2 Fé, .@m, 1.4 K), and a definite indication of maladjustment in 
the relationship to the surrounding, (c 2.2, FC .6, CF .8, C .8). 

Group III shows in every regard the indications of a transitional type 
between the severly damaged personalities in groups I and II and the remain- 
ing ones. We find an increase in coartation as compared with group II 
(11.9 F out of 16.1 total answers), but a much freer development of the inner 
activities (1M, .6 FM, .4m, -K). The outer maladjustment is not as bad as 
in group II (c .o, FC .8, CF .4, 0.7). 

Group IV shows the relatively most favorable condition, a moderate © 
coartation (19.3 F out of 25.5), a mocerate and even development of inner ac- 
tivity (2 M, 1 FM, Im, .3 EK), and’no signs of outer maladjustment, rather a 
lack of interest in the surroundings (c .6, FC 1.3, CF -, C-). 

_ Group V,shows an optimal ailution(18, 9 F out of 31.2), a stronger but 
'. less even develo t of inner activity (3,7 M, 3 FM, .8 m, 1 K), increased - 
the environment, as compared to group IV (c 1. 8, €C.7, 
CF .5, .8 


The average ‘Shanes con all 30 cases show clearly the indications 
mentioned in the last chapter, 
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. II, TWO TYPICAL ARTHRITIS PROTOCOLS 
: : from 

One case recordwcich was -seea tauea/group. V 
in Z.of the a-ove tabulation, i.e., one of the cases 
where the personality is least damaged and distorted, 
is presented in the Comparative Case Study on page 49, 


The two case records given here represent the 
otter extreme of the scale; Case 8 is the extreme onc. 
vica uo UM, Case 25 is a similar one from group II. 


Case 8. Forty-four years old. Jewish, Formerly head-waiter, manager of hotels 
and restaurants. Made a good success in his line, but hated his occupation be- 
cause a waiter in this country is considered as a mere nothing, who has to suf- 
fer the whims of cranky rich people. Felt it sis duty to continue because it 
payed so well and he wanted to give his children a good education. Fell sick 
with osteo~arthritis of doth knees after he had been laid on account of pulmo~ 
nary tuberculosis... 

I. 1. Head of a dog 

Head of a cat 

Trunk with throat, ribs and abdomen 
Giraffe 

Two wild animals like pigs oe horns 
A certain fly 

Heads of two clowns 

Wild chicken with long tail 
Fish 

Kangaroo 

Deer's head 

Head of swine 

Head of dog 

Butterfly (enlarged d 1) 
Foot of a chicken 

Head with a crown 

Face of a clown 

. Sea weed 

Salmon. bone 

Strange animal 

Butterfly 

Head of an elephant 
Squirrel 

Certain pig 

Certain bone with ribs 
Part of a camel 

Head of a wild animal 

Head of a man 

Head of a stag 

Clown 

Head of a camel 

A certain fly which likes alcohol 
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Case 8. (continued) 
2. Souirrel 
3. Chicken 
4.°Turkey belly and feet 
- 5. Animal living in the water 


Total-responses 37 
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Main points of interpretation: 


I. Mental approach to life........No trace of abstract thinking (W), a 
(Rorschach's "Erfassungstyp"> ‘resourceful approach to everyday sit-~ 
;wations, but in a very stereotyped 
‘manner (D, d and list of contents), 
jtraces of former mental differentia- 
ition (clown's heads in card II) prove 
that we deal with the effect of dete- 
\rioration, rather than lack of original 
fet Capacities. 
. II. Distrioution of psychic ener~.,Virtually complete constriction (living 
ey (including Rorschach's ‘with blinders"), clinging to a strict 
"Erlebnistyp") ‘intellectual control cutting off all 
‘spontaneous urges and so taking all 
‘dynamic impulses out of life. 


Case 25. Forty-six years old. Irishman. His attitude towards life has 
shaped by his childhood experiences with a drunkard aggressive father. 
fering from rheumathoid arthritis since his fortieth year. Has always 
emotionally and sexually repressed, stresses spontaneously that he has 
never been arrested in his whole life time. 


F+ N 
c(disc) Coloring 


Mountain slope 

Cloudy shades - just the coloring 
Laughs: These are funny things.... 
Butterfly 

Rock 

Chiselling tool 

Laughs: Stains of blood or paint 

. Trunk of a 

an“animal 


A P 
Obj 

Blood 


WA. 
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26. 
V. 1. Only coloring e(disc) Colorins 
_VI. 1. Skin of arn animal c A Obj 
VII..1. Looks like something - an opening © 
in ea darker shade Opening 
“3st. Two bears climbing underneath a tree D Fil A+ 
The colors are red, green and yellow, 
it looks lic the coloring of a tree W cr Pl 
xX. Funny, very funny, it is only 
coloring W C(disc) Coloring 


Total responses : 14 
5(almost without # 


Fee = 100 
differentiation) F.. 


ab 14 
P% 


A0d} Ob 
N 
c disc)Pl 
Ob, 
Opening 
C disc)Blood 
Descriptive 3 


st 


Main points of interpretation: 


I. Mental approach to ...Crude approach to more abstract thinking, lack of 
life(Rorschach's elaboration and combination (type of W), partly 
"Erfassungstyp") ‘compensated by common sense and awareness of out- 

| standing facts ( Pe, H+aA_ , andd ). 
Ha + Ad ; 


II, Distribution of psych-,No productive inner life (M), no emotional adjust- 
ic energy(Rorschach's iment (FC) ,awareness of being helplessly exposed 
"Erlebnistyp" stimali coming from without, but rationalizing 
!that situation and shifting it to the less respon-. 
|sidie physical level (CF and C description), 


III. EXAMPLES OF COMPLEX ANSWERS. 


' Card II, Case 19:"Somebody sitting, the head is cat on.* 
34:"a petrified man (negroe's head)." 
w Tat. " 40:"Some kind of human being, the body is broken off." 
" IV. " 36:"Some water animal I once saw it in the aquarium, it moves 
very slowly, but I don't recall the nane." 
, " @9:"Man's face nose up". “Legs hanging 
Thus disintegrating the normal d3, into we warts 
answers, 
2c: "Picture of the pelvic region if it was am look- 
“ing. for perfection, that is why I cannot see anything more." 
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Card VIII, Case 32: "Bears on iceberg (7), I thought of an iceberg on 
account of the shape of the animals, the blueish 
. color did not matter." 
PE "Wolf or dog crawling. They are not living, but arti- 
a ficially preserved in that position." 
sd "Lookd like a harp, the rest is for deauty's sake,or in 
order to disguise the meaning." 


What appear typical in such answers may be summarized as follows: 


1. A tendency to disintegrate the shape of men and animals. 

2. <A repression of color impressions from con:cious infliwace 
on the int.spretation even though the actual influence is 
obvious th the observer. 

3. <A tendency to give such interpretations which are based on 
the perception of a movement quality, a conscious character 
of a fixated movement by such designations as: petrified, 
preserved; and very often: soap stone sculpture. 


The conscious naming of colors and movements appears to be the expres-~ 
sion of the subconsciously controlled anxicty which is caused in these patients 
by everything apt to affect their sense of ego-centered security. This trait 
gives a definite individual character to arthritic interpretations, which 
has to be kept in mind, because otherwise many responses are scored as 
conscious if or m in the usual sensc, although this quality is repressed in 
these persons, 


IV. GENERAL INFERENCES DRAWN FROM THE 30 RECCRDS. 


In many of these reactions, as in the d, S, F, 0 and P answers, there 
appears to be nothing typical of the whole group of 30 recods. The other 
data, however, allow of generalisations concerning the characteristic types 
of reaction of patients suffering from chronis arthritis, as follows: 


1. “he figures for Wand D interpretations approach cach other; 

2. the interpretations of whole pictures are conspicuously in 
excess of the M interpretations; 

3. the number of M interpretations tends to be absolutely low; 

4, the color interpretations are few in number, and show little 
regard for the forms of the blots,end 

5. shadings and/or color shock are nearly generalized. 


From these findings the following conclusions concerning the personality 
of these patients can be drawn. 


1. D's are not mich in excess of W's. From this fact we conclude that 
the adjustment to practical work is hampered by preoccupation with general 
personality problems involved. The patients are not wholeheartedly eng. :ed 
in their work, and on this account, their efforts are rather strained. 
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2. W's are mech in excess of M's, whereas normally the figures for 
these groups tend to be about 2:1. This shows that these patients strain 
their natural vital energies in order to satisfy the ambition of achieving 
the utmost in mastering a situation, whereas normally there seems to be some 
instinctive self-control which makes people proportion their ambition to the 
amount of vital energy they can expend without undue stress. 


3. The tendency to give a maximum of whole interpretations, which is 
especially impressive in the presence of conditions which militate against 
the formation of wholes, is particularly evident in the two cases who gave 
one and two such answers respectively. Both gave signs of strong inhibition 
(they started with small details, and gave five and two answers, respect- 
ively, which were based on shading), and displayed inferior intelligence 
(¥+59% and 70%, respectively), as well as complete coartation (neither M 
nor C answers) - all conditions very unfavorable to the formation of any 
wholes. The only other case of complete coartation actually achieved ten 
wholes out of 17. answers, but at the cost of the lowest figure for F+ (47%). 


5. There is a low figure for M answers. (There are two exceptions only 
with apparently strong introversial traits.) This fact is, apparently, not 
due to an inherently defective kinaesthetic capacity; this capacity, which is 
indicated by relatively frequent FM, m, and K, is also necessary in order to 
perceive good W's (F+%) is not inferior to that of the details, except in the 
three completely coart..1.d cases mentioned above. These facts lead to the 
conclusion that an important part of the dynamical capacity is repressed, so 
far as productive and creative activities are concerned. These persons 
exhibit motor restlessness and hyperkinesia as instinctive outlets for the 
energies which cannot find employment in purposeful directions, and are re- 
leased in the regressive form of aimless muscular activities, as substitutes 
for useful actions. 


6. The interpretations based on color are few in number, and freauently 
do not take into account the contours of the blots. This means that the extr.- 
verted factors are poorly represented in the psychological make-up of these 
patients, and even this limited endowment is not well adjusted to reality. 
Therefore, in their emotional responses and rclationships to others, these 
people tend to displey a self-centred hypersensitivity and easily ruffled 
temper. 

7. The frequency of color shock, c and descriptive answers, gives fur- 
ther indication that, these patients are inhibited in their emotional re- 
sponses by a fear of giving in to their feelings, and by an anxious desire 
to control and hide them in the presence of others. 


From these findings, which were substantially the same is all 30 tests 
performed, the following conclusions must be drawn. Introversive factors 
are more strongly represented in the personality of these patients than extra- 
tensive ones, that is to say, they are more apt to act upon the promptings 
of their own individual conceptions, than upon influences and suggestions 
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furnished by their environment. Because of a neurotic, emotional maladiju:. 
ment, they are unable to establish a harmonious and unstrained relationskiv 
between themselves and their predominating, introversive urge to live their 
lives uninfluenced by others, because it increases the inevitable difficul - 
ties encountered by introverted persons. In order to achieve their main 
goal in life, they have to tax their energies to an abnormal degree, because 
they have ta substitute the hel> others get from without, through friendly 
emotional contacts with fellow men, by single-handed efforts to create for 
themselves an independent position. It is evident that, under such condi- 
tions the dynamic balance between the personality and the environment must 
be rather unstable. Any unfavorable change in thisbalance is likcly to 
drive the individual into a vicious circle, ending in a deadlock, in which 
he finds it impossible to ootain adequate satisfaction for his instinctive 
needs. A progressively increasing amount of the thwarted energy will be 
retracted from reality, and will find a regressive outlet in the form of 
general restlessness and aimless activity of the mscles. The original anm- 
bition to get one's own way by: action, becomes more and more the attitude 
of holding one's own, because, due to the vichous circle described, the space 
in which unrestrained activity can occur, becomes constricted to a narrow 
zone about the patient. The personality is so constituted, that conditions 
easily arise which produce some kind of psychological immobilization, 
apparently corresponding to the physical result of the arthritic process. 
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. MATERIAL FOR A COMPARATIVE CASE STUDY 
OF A CHRONIC ARTHRITIS PERSONALITY 


The conclusions given in the three parts of the case study 
are arrived at independently from each other. The compar- 
ison of the results and the theoretical inferences of the 
procedures involved are to be the subject of discussion in 


a later issue, 


i. Psychiatric Report. 
Gotthard C. Booth, M.D. 


Case 3: 25 years old, male. Born in Poland; since his tenth year in New 
York. Was an exceptionally good student in school from his fourth until 
his 14th year. About that time he reached puberty, resented being in a 
co-educational school and felt inhibited to produce his knowledge. He 
felt awed by women, although he could give himself no conscious reason. 
Graduated from High School and entered business as a salesman with much 
success at 16 and liked it as an occupation. He felt, however, that the 
women had spoiled his education and that hc would have gone to college 
if he could have gone through High School in mele surroundings. Had a 
few unsatisfactory sex relations with whores and a married woman, felt 
more and more self-conscious in female company, never experienced love 
or iufatuation in all his life. When he was 18 years old he developed 
vague pains in his chest and went first under the diagnosis of nervous 
heart disease. When he was 20 years old, the diagnosis of Pierre Marie 
Strtimpell's disease was made conducive until now to complete stiffening 
of the entire spine and considerable impsirment of the movements of 
shoulder and hip joints, Out of work for the last four years. During 
analysis he became aware of the fact thet he gave up his work at least 
prematurely, that he really found his disease a useful means to escape 
from his self-consciousness. His aim in life had always been to make 
enough money in order to feel secure. "People always considered mc a 
very industrious person and so I thought myself, but now I realize that 
fundamentally I am very lazy." 
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IL, Rorschach Interpretation 
Bruno Klopfer, Ph. D. 


Sort of Chinese building - pagoda. W 
Butterfly WwW 
Crest of nobility, the crest of the Romanoffs v 
Birdlike animal W 
Two animals are kissing or meeting cach other. w 
Something tied around the middle (middle da) a 
Entrance or door of a house, plated, carved wood WS 
"The reddish bears no importance at all." 
" " on 
Looks like a butterfly. {middle red) 
Two ladies tightened, carrying something (laughs) 
Looking froma high altitude upon 
@ prehistoric monster. 
Ruins of a temple, like in Italy 
Bat 
Sort of a mountain (W), mountain edces (upper 
edges), ropes of somebody climbing (lower middle 
extensions) 
Something brush-like, cleaning brush with cotton 
Thermometer (dark middle part) 
Sort of a tree, top part with leaves or branches 
Two rabbits standing on rocks 
Entrance of a house 
Lake with surroundings 
Wolf standing on rocks , looking 
has no effect on me." 

like to see an individual 


en 


Usa 


Fountain, waters rising from a fountain (gray) 
Tree (pink and cray) 


D Km Water 

An animal with thousand legs. (outer blue) D 
D 
D 


Sc 
Two people swinging on a bar (middle blue) 


Trapeze man swinjing in the air (pale green in 
middle) 


Total Responscs: 
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Individual complexes are in evidence in the following answers: 


Seferense to Christian emblem of his original fatherlanc, I,3. 
" furope (Italy), IV,2. 

ciaeiniiaas (Compensation of own misconstructed personality) 

Tops of mountains, rising movements, tops of buildings, I,1l, 

IV,1,2, V,2, VI,3, VII,1, VIII,1, IX,1,2, X,2,3. 1l 
Enclosed, tightened, bound thines, £32. III, 2,35, V,2, VII,2,3, 

(X,3) 6 (-7) 
Athletic activities, III,2, V,2, X,2,3. 4 


Interpretation: 
Compared with the two records given above, this case represents a much 


more normal ear) picture, richer, less rigid and on a higher 
intellectual plane, 


Mental approach to life: Prevalence of an abstract level of thinking, 
Elaboration and combination only restricted 
by neurotic comples.s, which limit the hori- 
zon (type of W). Mental life still vivid 
enough to keep him in a fair balance between 
the daily problems of his life and the indi- 
vidual problems he is busy with. (D, Pé, Of, 


and complex responses) 


Distribution of psychic 

energy: . The part of the personality set-up suffering 
most in this case is the relationship to the 
surroundincs ( C = 0); there is only left a 
shy and weak tendency to deal with the hap- 
penings going on around him, an awareness 
rather than an acting.(The two F responses - 
the answer, “cleaning brush", to card VI is 
an illustration of this point. Compare also 
the remark, “a beautiful color, but has no 
effect on me,") 

- His still productive inner life has to pierce 

Many walls to become visible (M in card III 
and the two very last responses to card X). 
His inner resources are not used sufficiently 
(FM, m, K). His intellectual control is good 


and not overemphasized (F and wt): 
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III. GRAPHOLGICAL ANALYSIS. 


ene 


Thea Stein-Lewinson 


ANALYSIS. The writer is a person whose fundamental psychological energy is 
unevenly distributed. He is sensuous and has little vitality and energy 
which he does not always use to the best advantage; frequently only when he 
considers it necessary to give other people a good impression of his strength. 
His original psychological flexibility has been transformed into emotional 
rigidity which is not based on the strength of his convictions, but on emo- 
tional instability. He is not mature as far as his attitude towards sex is 
concerned. He is rather egocentered; his actions are determined more by his 
impulse than by his reason. He is of moderate intelligence and fairly well 
educated. He is rather loquacious, obtrusive and entirely lacking in refine- 
ment, although he affects a well-bred appearance. His tastes are common and 
he has few individual traits. Being rather materialistic, his interests are 
more p:actical than intellectual. Although connected, his thoughts are not 
always clear, and at times there is no logical relation between his thoughts 
and his actions, He is possessed of a talent for organization, the value of 
which is minimized by its being used more subjectively than objectively. He 
has an active imagination, convincing himself that things are different from 
what they actually are and even attempting to make others accept these be- 
liefs. »eing quite convincing, he would make a good salesman for unintelli- 
gent customers. 


He is vain and has one ambition, namely that of makiag money with the 
least possible expenditure of effort, in order to make life as safe for 
himself as possible. He has the ability of making his work appear accurate, 
but these are omissions and errors in the details. In spite of a feeling 
of inferiority, he has a high opinion of his own importance and is very 
sensitive about having this self-importance belittled, whereas he is rather 
callous where others are concerned. He can be aggressive as a sort of re- 
flex reaction, but without the impetus of any fundamental impulse. He 
possesses a good natural psychological understanding which is employed in 
dealing with his own problems and which is not used in actually adjusting 
himself to people and situations. He has the tendency to do just the oppo- 
site to what is expected of him; however, he uses at times a certain amount 
of diplomacy for self-protection. Fond of company, he likes people inasmuch 
as they constitute an audience for him. He is not particularly amiable and 
can be ruther tactless, so that sensitive people tr.” to avoid him, even 
when he attempts to come into contact with them, 


:: While his illness is disagreeable to him insofar as his ego is affec- 
tee nevertheless it constitutes a very welcome excuse to escape from work and 
duties, or, at least, for inaccuracy in his work. 
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Strong confinement in an 


originally liberated writing. 
Emotional rigidity in spite of 


an original flexibility. 


sized under > | iness. 
Sexual dissatisfaction, _’ Anal erotic 
desire for motoric activity. tendencies. 


Development from round Slight pastiness. 
to angular tendency. ._ Small amount of 


. development. Schoolc 
: Emotional imaturity, 


Misplaced pressure. Tendency towards 
Overtaxed and unevenly | She left side. 


distributed psychological Egocentricity. 
energy. 


Change of the slant. 
Emotional instability. 


unwarranted interzu tions. 


Sudden 
Qccasional lack of logical relation 
between thoughts and actions, 


forms. 
Commonplace taste. 


Not many simplifications. 


Average education. 


} 
| 
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underlengths. 
Practical abilities and 


the writing. interests; good in 
Average intelligence. handling money. 


Lack of original forms. Ascending beginning 
Dependent in his way of letters. 


thinking. : Tendency for imitation. 


between long and short 


detters. 
Discrepancy between aims 
and abilities. 
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I, 
Average spacing of é 
Contrast in length 
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Vertical endings in a 
right-slanting writing. 
Strong desire for 
self-protection. 
Variety of connecting Occasional emphasis of 
forms but large endings. the initial letter. 
Tactlessness in spite Overcompensation of 
' of a certain amount of inferiority feelings. 
psychological widerstanding. 


Prolonged horizontal Slowness. 


strokes and pointings. ; Deliberatness, 
Aggressiveness as self- . caution. 


defense; tendency to \ 
dominate others. gf 
“** Lack of harmony and 
attactic 
Psycho-physicel disturbance; 
lack of physical and emotional 
adjustment to the environment. 


Left tending upperloops. 


Carelossly formed letters. 
Negligence in his tasks. Sensitiveness; easily 
hurt in his feelings. 


Closed forms, covering 
strokes and exchange 
letters. 
Tendency to make things appear 
in a different light. 
Personal secretiveness. 


*** As disturbdance of the emotional 
rhythm through the intellect. 
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REMARKS OF TEE EDIZOR 


Among the suggestions received we adopted for the present issue the . 
one by Dr. S. Rosenzweig of Worcester State Hospital to enlarge the single 
issue. Thus we will send out five issues during the first year ~ ene every 
ether menth. 


The third issue, to appear in January, will contain material abeut 
epilepsy and a report about a frontal lobe case. 


The fourth issue will center around the problem of shading. An ex- 
tensive abstract of Binder's paper, e@ theoretical discussion of it, and 
case material with typical shading reactions in neurotic patients are the 
pepers promised thus far. 


One ef the issues will be devoted te problems of concent devel- 
opment ig children. 
Bruno Klepfer. 


There are fifty-two people who have declared their intention of 
subscribing to the Exchange. 


Income 
30 paid subscriptions $90.00 


Expenses on first issue 


cutting stencils 
mimeographing 
envelopes 
stamps 
~27.00 


$63.00 
Gladys Tallman. 


Contributions and suggestions should be sent to 
Bruno Klopfer, 3820 Waldo Avenue, New York City. 


Checks should be made out to Gladys Tallman 
780 Riverside Drive, New York City 


{ 
STATEMENT OF THE TREASURER . 
| 
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